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V. — Quantity in English Verse. 
By THOMAS D. GOODELL, Ph.D., 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 

Among the Greeks of the classical period, when poetry and 
music blended into song, poetry was the guide and mistress. 
Tune and harmony were an ornament and an additional means 
of expression, enhancing the beauty and reenforcing the sig- 
nificance of the poetry ; but they always accepted the law of 
rhythm from the words ; the relative quantities of the spoken 
syllables constituting the verse were identical with the rela- 
tive lengths of the musical notes. This relation between the 
two arts was to the Greeks not only natural, but necessary ; 
and any state of these arts which could allow the reversal of 
this dependence would have seemed to them a sure sign of 
barbaric taste. 

One consequence of these well-known facts was, that no 
confusion of thought existed as to the nature of rhythm in 
Greek poetry. Rhythm of verse and of music were plainly 
one ; in instrumental music a succession of sounds having the 
same tone-color was substituted for a succession of sounds 
of widely varying tone-color embodied in words. Thus every 
element which could effectively obscure the matter was re- 
moved ; here, then, the nature of rhythm in general and of 
each particular variety of rhythm was so clearly perceptible 
that no one who gave attention to the subject could mistake. 
And so poetic rhythm, as well as orchestic and musical rhythm, 
was understood to be xpovmv rd^K d<j)copi,cr/ievr), a definite 
arrangement of times. The individual times were seen to be 
fixed by the natural, ordinary pronunciation of the individual 
syllables, as they succeeded each other in connected discourse. 
It was seen that in ordinary, natural speech the voice uncon- 
sciously divided the flow of syllables into little groups, consist- 
ing each of a small number of syllables ; and, further, that this 
division was effected and marked by a greater or less increase 
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of force or stress in the enunciation of at least one syllable of 
each group. Such an arrangement of times, thus effected and 
thus marked, was certainly recognized by Demosthenes even 
in prose ; but in verse the arrangement of times was more 
pleasing, because less complicated, less shifting, more easily 
followed. And in verse it was seen that the rhythmical char- 
acter of the various groups of syllables, called feet, — and 
hence the rhythmical character of the lines made up of two 
or more feet of the same kind, — differed markedly according 
to the number and relative lengths of the syllables constituting 
the single feet. Accordingly, the Greeks distinguished be- 
tween the different kinds of syllabic groups by calling them 
feet of three times, four times, five times, or six times. Or in 
modern musical terms we may say, as our grammars now do, 
that trochaic verse, for example, had three beats to the meas- 
ure, dactylic four beats, cretic five beats, ionic six beats. 
These distinctions were rightly regarded as essential, funda- 
mental, as we now regard the like distinctions in music. 

But that which to the Greek was inconceivable came to 
pass. Music, which was supposed to have already reached 
maturity, as sculpture had, was really in its infancy, and proved 
to be an infant with prodigious powers of growth. In the 
course of a few centuries it cut loose from leading-strings, and 
became the art above all others fitted to express the complex- 
ity of modern civilization. Musician and poet were no longer 
one person. The musician not only refused the poet's dicta- 
tion, but, conscious of the dignity and powers of his own art, 
generally declined all assistance from the poet except on terms 
humiliating to poetry. If words were set to music, their 
sounds were prolonged, shortened, divided, tormented perhaps 
out of all resemblance to words, and made, at the will of the 
composer, mere vehicles for musical notes. Under these con- 
ditions, then, music had become a hindrance, instead of a help, 
to the perception of poetic rhythm. 

And all this while poetic rhythm itself, following the chan- 
ging vernacular of the people in whose life poetry had its 
roots, was changing greatly, not indeed in its essential nature, 
but in its forms and minor laws. Poets wrote by ear, as no 
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doubt Pindar did, and the people needed no technical in- 
struction to enable them to recognize the correctness of the 
measures. Then when the learned first attempted to give a 
scientific description of the rhythm of popular English verse, 
they approached the subject from a wrong standpoint. In- 
stead of simply listening to their own reading of such verse, 
and describing what they heard, they used as a standard of 
comparison their conception — a partially mistaken one at 
that — of classic prosody. And after it was fully recognized 
that English verse follows laws of its own, of equal dignity 
with those of classic verse, then the differences between En- 
glish and classic verse appeared so great that all likeness was 
overlooked. Greek verse was quantitative ; it is often for- 
gotten that it was also in a certain sense accentual, in that 
the ictus, dividing the times into groups, was an essential 
element. English verse is accentual; it is usually forgotten 
that it is also in a certain sense — a correct sense too — 
quantitative, in that the times marked off by the regularly 
recurring accent are an essential element here, as in all 
rhythm. In short, rhythm of verse is identical in its nature 
with musical rhythm ; this holds good in modern English, no 
less than in ancient Greek. The first writer, apparently, to 
make clear the full significance of this relation between verse 
and music was the late Sidney Lanier, himself a trained musi- 
cian as well as a poet of indisputable genius, however uneven 
his achievement. Owing, however, to his faulty method of 
presenting the subject in his volume, " The Science of English 
Verse," (New York, 1880,) and owing also to the intermin- 
gling of not a few errors, many readers have been so repelled 
from the book as quite to overlook its kernel of truth. Yet 
his recognition of the real nature of poetic rhythm in modern 
English seems to me to be of great value, and furnishes the 
starting point of this paper, although my treatment of the 
subject diverges widely from Lanier's. 

Let it be clearly stated, at the outset, that the subject of our 
study is not detached words, nor written verse, but words com- 
bined into sentences in spoken verse. This caution is neces- 
sary, because of the elasticity of English quantities. The time 
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given to a word or syllable pronounced by itself may be a very 
different thing from the time given to the same word or sylla- 
ble pronounced in combination with others. To test this 
very simply let one pronounce separately the words I, from, 
of, and. Then let him pronounce the line, 

" I come from haunts of coot and hern," 

and observe the difference in quantities. 

Looking now at English verse as a series of spoken words, 
we find that here, as in Greek, rhythm is a definite arrange- 
ment of times ; that the individual times are fixed by the natu- 
ral pronunciation of the individual syllables as they succeed 
each other in connected discourse ; that the voice uncon- 
sciously divides the flow of syllables into little groups consist- 
ing each of a small number of syllables ; that this division is 
effected and marked by an increase of force or stress in the 
enunciation of at least one syllable in each group. Further- 
more, the rhythmical character of the various groups of sylla- 
bles, called feet, — and hence the rhythmical character of the 
lines made up of two or more feet of the same kind, — differs 
materially according to the number and relative lengths of the 
syllables constituting the single feet. Accordingly, we should 
distinguish always between the different kinds of syllabic 
groups by calling them feet of three times or feet of four times. 
Feet of five times we do not possess ; feet of two times and of 
six times are not employed continuously. And these distinc- 
tions by no means belong to the personal element, but are 
essential, fundamental, as are the like distinctions in music. 
In all these particulars English verse is like the Greek. Is 
not English verse, then, genuinely quantitative ? The answer 
will depend on the definition of the term quantitative, and we 
need not quarrel about mere nomenclature. If the term quan- 
titative is to be applied only to verse, every word of which 
retains in all metrical combinations the same relative quanti- 
ties which it has when pronounced alone, then Greek verse 
certainly is not quantitative. For every one who reads Pindar 
in correct time is aware that a trochaic word, for instance, 
bears in dactylo-epitritic verse different relative quantities 
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from those which the same word bears in logaoedic verse ; that 
a cyclic dactyl is not identical with a common dactyl in its 
time ; that " short " syllables are sometimes lengthened and 
"long" syllables shortened. Again, if the term quantitative 
be restricted to verse of which only a certain percentage of 
the syllables, say thirty per cent, may be short in some combi- 
nations and long in others, then of course Greek is quanti- 
tative and English is not. If, on the other hand, the term 
quantitative be applicable to all verse in which, as it is cor- 
rectly spoken or read, a definite arrangement and regular 
succession of times is heard, then English verse is quantitative, 
however the quantity of individual syllables may vary in dif- 
ferent combinations. This last use of the word seems to me 
the proper one. But if any one contends that the second is 
the only proper sense of the word, — that no verse is to be 
called quantitative if more than a certain small percentage of 
the syllables might have in other combinations very different 
quantities, — his objection concerns my nomenclature merely. 
But what we are now interested in is the state of the facts 
themselves, not the label to be assigned to that state of facts. 
With most Greek syllables the variability in quantity was 
confined within comparatively narrow limits. The majority 
of English syllables, on the other hand, may vary from one 
extreme of quantity to the other, according to the character 
of the adjacent syllables and accents ; but the quantity in one 
combination is just as "natural" as the quantity in the other 
combination, and in each combination equally the result is a 
definite arrangement of times, — so definite that all readers 
agree substantially in uttering the series, which is therefore 
capable of simple and sufficiently accurate notation. 

All this is not in the least inconsistent with the statement 
that English verse is based on word-accent. The only essen- 
tial element of our word-accent, in connected discourse, is 
increase of stress, greater distance of vibratory excursion, in 
the enunciation of one or more syllables of a word. Change 
of pitch to higher or lower often accompanies the increase of 
stress, but is often absent. In chanting, for instance, and 
often in impressive ecclesiastical reading of the Scriptures, 
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accent is perfectly distinct and natural, without change of 
pitch ; and in general, in reading poetry, or in dignified utter- 
ance, the speech-tune is almost purely a means of rhetorical 
effect, and certainly has nothing to do with rhythm. Further, 
the position of the primary word-accent is fixed in most words 
of more than one syllable, while no emphasized monosyllable 
can be treated as unaccented. The English poet, therefore, 
must so choose and arrange words, that, when the line is read 
naturally, the principal word-accents shall coincide with and 
distinctly locate enough of the rhythmic ictuses to enable the 
voice unconsciously, or at least with slight effort, to locate the 
other rhythmic ictuses, and so divide the flow of longer and 
shorter syllables into groups having the desired rhythmical 
character. And this procedure is not altogether unlike that 
of the Greek poet, if in the description we substitute for word- 
accent word-ictus. For the Greek word-accent was of course 
a totally different thing from ours, namely, a certain elevation 
of pitch. The course of development of the ancient pitch- 
accent into the modern Greek stress-accent is obscure ; it may 
be that even in the ancient speech the elevation of pitch on 
the accented syllable, when the word was pronounced alone, 
was accompanied by a slight increase of stress. But certain 
it is, that the increase of stress, if present at all in these cir- 
cumstances, was so slight that Greek and Latin writers on 
accent, so far as we know, did not recognize it. It is also 
certain, that, if present at all, this increase of stress accom- 
panying the pitch-accent was in the rhythmical structure of 
both prose and poetry wholly disregarded in favor of a stronger 
word-ictus, which latter was made as essential an element of 
poetic rhythm as the stress-accent of English is in our poetic 
rhythm. The only difference which we need note is, that this 
Greek word-ictus seems to have varied its position in the word 
according to the quantitative character of the adjacent sylla- 
bles, much as English quantities vary according to the ac- 
centual character of the adjacent syllables. Finally, it is 
evident that word-ictus, metrical ictus, English word-accent, 
and musical accent are essentially the same thing, namely, 
increase of stress. 
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The truth of the foregoing remarks will be best seen from 
examples of various kinds of rhythm in English poetry. The 
system of notation used for recording musical rhythm is ade- 
quate and convenient for noting metrical schemes, and the 
signs and terms commonly employed by writers on classic 
metres need but trifling extension to apply equally well to 
English. For convenience in printing, these latter chiefly will 
be employed here, in their usual significance, as follows : — 

4 = *A J = — ' J- = l_, J = i_i ; 

7 = a, r = a, r- = v, --- = v- 

Also, as classic iambic measures may be reduced to trochaic 
measures with anacrusis, and anapaestic to dactylic with ana- 
crusis, and are coming more and more to be so treated, a 
similar method is admissible in English, and will here be 
adopted. This will be done wholly for convenience, for the 
superiority of the method in that regard is great : nothing is 
thereby obscured, whereas much is made clearer, and the 
comparison of various metres is greatly facilitated. It need 
scarcely be said that the character of the rhythm itself is not 
in the least affected by the choice of one mode of treatment 
rather than the other. The division is a purely imaginary 
and formal one, like the bar in music, or meridians of longi- 
tude. One would not seriously maintain that the location or 
relative distances of towns in France would be changed by 
reckoning longitude from Greenwich, instead of from Paris. 
Convenience alone should determine the choice. The method 
which places the ictus at the beginning of the measure is 
universally adopted in music, as most convenient ; and if one 
will consider what confusion and what difficulties would be 
introduced if the other treatment were followed there, he 
will appreciate the desirability of avoiding like complications 
in metric. Lines therefore will be so divided into feet that 
the ictus shall always fall on the first syllable of each foot, 
admitting anacrusis and catalexis wherever necessary. 

We will consider examples of triple rhythm 1 first, because 

1 Prof. J. \V. White, in his translation of J. H. H. Schmidt's " Rhythmic and 
Metric," has adduced (pp. 35 and 57) for the illustration of Greek metres several 
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these are most common. Indeed the vast preponderance of 
triple rhythm is in great part the cause that the very existence 
of other time in English was so long overlooked. Two famil- 
iar stanzas from Tennyson's " Song of the Brook " exhibit in 
simple form the most frequent varieties of three-timed feet : 

" I come from haunts of coot and hern ; 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 

" With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow." 

In the unforced and unpretentious reading of any person 
with a fair ear for rhythm, these lines, with the possible excep- 
tion of one or two syllables, will be rendered in the following 
time, and cannot without distortion be rendered otherwise. 

| .NJ.NJ.NJ.NJ .NJ.N^JI.N|r 
.MJjNJ.NJ.NJ JM/JIJ.N.N|r 

.N.WIJ.NJ.NJ iN.WIJJ1/J|r 
JM.WIJ.NJ.NJ .N/* J UJN-Nlr 

The first two lines of each stanza resemble the two cola 
of a Greek dicolic line, or two musical phrases making up a 
longer strain ; they constitute groups having a real unity, yet 
the minute rhetorical pause separating them does not require 
to be represented by a rest. On the other hand, all readers 
would agree in leaving vacant the first two thirds, or thesis, 
of one measure, and no more, at the end of the second line, 
and also between the stanzas in continuous reading. In 
technical terms, then, each stanza may be correctly described 
as consisting of two anac rustic-trochaic heptapodies with cae- 
sura after the thesis of the fourth foot. In any foot but the 
fourth, however, there may be substituted for the trochee 

ballad lines in which, in Greek fashion, the actual quantities of the syllables are 
reproduced in the melody. Vet even here, no obligation to follow the spoken 
syllables being felt, the syllables of succeeding lines suffer distortion. 
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either a tribrach, or what we may call an apparent iambus or 
inverted trochee, having a short thesis and long arsis. This 
poem illustrates well the frequency of inverted trochees in 
English, for in its thirteen stanzas more than one foot in four 
is of that character. If now we divide the first line in the old 
manner to avoid anacrusis, the scheme which we should be 
obliged to draw up would be 

J^l fl\ fl\ fl\ fl\ RR&Pfr r I 

The inconvenience of such a method of division is evident ; 
for wherever the inverted trochee occurs, this method leaves a 
syllable partly in one foot and partly in another, and this is 
objectionable. 

Before proceeding to cite other passages, three remarks will 
be in place to guard against misunderstanding. First, if the 
metrical terms invented by the Greeks are to be applied at 
all to our mother tongue, let them by all means be used in 
their Greek sense. Evidently — and further examples will 
make the point still clearer — it is not accurate to say without 
qualification, as is often said, that more time is given to an 
accented than to an unaccented syllable. If accented is not 
equivalent to long, nor unaccented to short, what is gained 
by speaking as if they were ? No end of confusion results 
from that inaccuracy ; and since we have real dactyls, spon- 
dees, trochees, cyclic dactyls, tribrachs, proceleusmatics, and 
others, why dub them something else, and rob Peter to present 
Paul with what does not belong to him ? Those terms are 
here used in the Greek sense. Secondly, one can scarcely 
condemn too strongly the practice of regarding the theoreti- 
cal quantities as differing widely from the actual ; of scanning 
as long those accented syllables which we always pronounce 
short, and scanning as short those unaccented syllables which 
we always pronounce long. We should record and regard 
as normal and regular that series of quantities and ictuses 
which is actually heard in good reading, — not some imagi- 
nary series of sounds " not heard before by gods or wonder- 
ing men," unless in that same absurd method of scansion. 
Thirdly, however, this does not exclude such departures from 
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a tiresome and dead precision in the observance of time in 
reading as are allowable in music. The voice, with more 
or less of effort and of success, strives after exact proportions 
between the syllables of the foot, — proportions varying with 
the character of the metre ; and these proportions alone must be 
aimed at by a scheme of notation that shall be practical. But 
this exactness, if attained, would be inartistic and unpleasing. 
So the graphic artist endeavors to draw correctly ; but a ruled 
line would be intolerable. The poet may designedly put in 
his finest lines words by which the exact proportion of time 
will be broken up. This is not violating the rhythm, but 
rather employing it with taste and expression. Who would ask 
the great singer to keep the time better in rendering a simple 
ballad ? Who, on the other hand, would change the score to 
represent the singer's rendering ? Let the writer on metric 
write the poet's scores mathematically, and let the poet and 
reader depart from the score according to the dictates of genius 
and the requirements of expression. If the schemes here given 
be treated with the same fairness which is conceded to written 
music, if the proper accelerandos and ritardandos, holds and 
staccatos, be supplied, the notation will be found sufficiently 
accurate. Scanning should never go farther than to remove 
those marks of expression, if even so far as that. 

Another song of Tennyson in triple time illustrates other 
frequent combinations : 

" Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go ; 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps." 

.ul L_ II 



\J \J \J I 
- \j yj I 

-v/| 
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This metre is logaoedic, trisemes and cyclic dactyls, as well 
as tribrachs and inverted trochees, being substituted freely for 
pure trochees. The last syllable of each line is represented as a 
triseme, because nowhere followed by an anacrusis in the next 
line. In practice a slight rhetorical pause may be subtracted 
from the time of the syllable ; but this need not be indicated 
in the scheme, any more than rests need be inserted wherever 
a singer takes breath. Just as in singing, also, individuals 
may differ in their rendering of some few three-syllabled feet, 
which vary so slightly from each other. The plain tribrach is 
frequent in every one's reading. The term "cyclic dactyl" 
and the sign -^ w have been used to indicate a three-syllabled 
foot of which the first syllable fills more than one third, and 
the second less than one third. The common value of the 
corresponding measure in simple music is J^^-T |> an d this 
may be taken as the most frequent, and hence as the normal, 
value in reading. Other forms of the three-syllabled foot in 
triple time are - co = | J ^^ |, and | ^ J ^ | or | ^ j> J*> |. 
But we need not dwell upon these minor differences. The 
fundamental character of the movement as in triple time 
would not be destroyed if all these three-syllabled feet were 
treated as variable ; but in fact the majority are sufficiently 
unmistakable, so that a slightly different expression is given 
by the preponderance of any one form over the others. It 
may be remarked again that the ictus is always understood 
as falling on the first syllable of each foot, and hence it is 
unnecessary to indicate it in the examples. 

The following lines from Keats exhibit some common forms 
of blank verse : — 

" Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve's one star, 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair. 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, — 
Not so much life as on a summer's day 
Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest." 
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|-vu|_ul_u|_u l — A II 

>|w_|_w|v/_|_v/|l_II 

|-vul_u|_u|_> |_AII 
u|_> |u_lu_|_u| 1_ II 

l-vul_u|_ul_ul l_ II 

luuulu_|_u|_y I — A II 
v|_u I _ > I _ V I — w I 1_ II 

|uuul_u|_u| ^ — I — A II 
>l _ > I — >l-u|u_ I — A II 
U |_v I _ > I l_ I -^ w I _ A II 

In marking our familiar " ten-syllabled " line, as it appears 
in blank verse, the sonnet, the Spenserian stanza, and else- 
where, with or without rhyme, we see again the especial 
advantage of so dividing the verse as to bring the ictus at the 
beginning of each foot. For in those frequent lines in which 
the first syllable is accented and the next two unaccented, — 
lines which were formerly said to begin with a " trochee " 
followed by an " iambus," — what the voice really does is to 
compress the first three syllables into the time usually given 
to a foot of two syllables, thus changing the trochee preceded 
by anacrusis (^ | v^ w) to the tribrach or cyclic dactyl ( w w w 
or J3 S) without anacrusis. This fact does not seem to have 
been pointed out before, but it will be evident to whoever will 
listen carefully to any fairly good reading of such verses. In 
no other way than as here represented can the real relation 
of such feet to others be so simply and truthfully indicated. 
When a like variation occurs within the line, as in 

" But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest," 

the preceding syllable is prolonged to a triseme. So too, at 
the end of a line, if the anacrusis at the beginning of the next 
line is wanting, and if no decided break in the sense demands 
a pause, the time of the anacrusis in reality is added to the final 
accented syllable, which thus fills out the fifth measure. For 
in continuous reading the voice really makes no stop at the 
end of the line, with the exception, of course, that an ordinary 
rhetorical pause occurs there oftener than at any one place 
within the line ; but the anacrusis and preceding catalectic 
foot constitute together a complete foot. Hence the simple 
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transfer of anacrusis to the catalectic foot makes not a particle 
of difference in time to the ear. Thus, in the passage above, 
" stone, Still as the " is the exact metrical equivalent of " fell, 
there did it." We meet here also instances of the irrational 
trochee, _ >, in which, while the thesis is unequivocally long, 
a syllable naturally long, because containing a long vowel or 
diphthong followed by an obstinately incompressible combina- 
tion of consonants, or else because bearing the word-accent or 
rhetorical emphasis on a similar combination of vowels and 
consonants, is put in the arsis, where the artificial method of 
scanning alluded to above might lead one to expect a short 
syllable. The behavior of the voice in these circumstances is 
interesting. According to the degree of resistance to compres- 
sion offered by the syllables, both are made of equal length, but 
pronounced in the time of an ordinary measure, or else one or 
both detain the voice enough to effect a noticeable retardation 
of the tempo, — a consequence peculiarly adapted to direct at- 
tention to the syllable thus held, and so to impress on the mind 
the idea thus expressed or suggested. The two effects shade 
into each other, and need not be sharply distinguished, so that 
both may fairly be noted in the scheme by the same sign. 
This effect is probably identical with that of the irrational 
trochee in Greek recitative metre. It may be that its exact 
equivalent does not appear in modern music ; but it is never- 
theless a natural one, so that no composer desiring to use it 
would hesitate for its strangeness, and it is very similar to the 
effect of two quarter-notes in treble or bass to the time of 
three eighth-notes in bass or treble, — a combination extend- 
ing through the greater part of one of Mendelssohn's Songs 
without Words, and not infrequent After the analogy of 
triplets, we may represent the irrational trochee in musical 
characters, as Lanier has done, by two tied quarter-notes. A 
succession of such feet tends to retard the rhythm consider- 
ably, and almost change it to f time, producing sometimes a 
movement of great dignity, from which the voice returns, as 
soon as the words allow it, to the normal time. It should be 
noted, too, that the anacrusis and the cyclic dactyl at the be- 
ginning of a line not infrequently insist on more than their 
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mathematically just share of time, with like retardation of 
movement. 

Shakespeare, relying with entire confidence on the popular 
perception of rhythm, constructed his verse with great free- 
dom, as in these lines from Tempest : — 

" Through all the signiories it was the first, 
And Prospero the prime duke, being so reputed 
In dignity, and for the liberal arts 
Without a parallel : those being all my study, 
The government I cast upon my brother, 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported." 

u| _u I _ w l_w|_w |_A II 
^[v^w^l \j _ I _e» I _w Iv^AII 
w| — ^ I — w I — \j |uuu| A II 

\j\ \J |uuu| — \J \J I W I KJ KJ A II 

^ I w I V I ^/ I U I U II 

|wv»/^/| \S I \_/ I U U U I W U Ml 

Here are no really superfluous syllables ; all take their place 
easily, including the "double" or "feminine" endings. No 
minute study of Shakespeare's versification is here intended ; 
but there can be no better or fairer test of the truth of the 
views here presented than their application to the most com- 
plicated varieties of blank verse. For example, let one apply 
this method of notation to the lines discussed by David Mas- 
son in his essay on the versification of Milton, 1 and judge the 
method by the results. 

As a single example containing so-called anapaestic lines, 
with several instances of correption, or sixteenth-notes, before 
passing to the consideration of double time, the following from 
Swinburne will serve : — 

" When the hounds of spring are on winter's traces, 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 

With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 
And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 

The tongueless vigil and all the pain." 

1 Masson's edititm of Milton's Poetical Works, Vol. III. p. 206 ff. 
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uul — v-/ I — \J \J \ <u I <U \J A II 

w|uvu| — u |uuu| 1 II 

I \J \ W \J \ w I u u A II 

v I — *-/ I — \j [uuul A II 

&> I _> luuul \j — I _A II 
ul _u I _w I u_ |_A II 

o) I — \j I - w ^ I ^ I \j kj A II 

ul — w |uwu| w I A II 

It was said above, that a succession of several irrational 
spondees tends to retard the rhythm, and change it to double 
time. Sometimes the alteration is complete, as the rhythm of 
music may in the course of even a brief composition change, 
for example, from | to \ time. The final verses of Emerson's 
" Rhodora" contain an instance : — 

"I never thought to ask; I never knew, 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The selfsame Power that brought me there brought you." 

No one can fail to perceive a difference in movement between 
the last line and the others ; and a little attention makes it 
evident that the correct scheme is the following, in \ time : — 



vl I 



|__|__|_A 



No one can read the line otherwise without making it sound 
unnatural or meaningless. The movement is so distinctly 
spondaic, that the single foot, which in other connections 
would be an ordinary trochee, is unhesitatingly and uncon- 
sciously made a " long trochee," to preserve the time of the 
foot. This particular kind of f rhythm might be difficult to 
continue through an entire poem ; but other varieties are not 
rare, and their naturalness is shown by the frequency of their 
employment by minor poets and poetasters. Children catch 
them as readily as they do triple rhythm. Lanier has pointed 
out the fondness of Mother Goose for metres in double time : 
any book of children's rhymes furnishes a considerable per- 
centage of this type. The readiness with which poetasters 
employ this time is frequently illustrated in the newspapers. 
The following fragment of a bit of " spring poetry " will serve 
as a sample : — 
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" There are merry little spirits in innumerable swarms, 
Of an essence so divine, and so wholly crystalline, 
The f ancyless know nothing of their volatile forms ; 
Are faithless of their being, in their own dull seeing, 
And deem the thrill a madness which the poet's heart warms." 



uu|uuuuluuuu|uuuu 

vu|uuuu| \J \J lu W WW 

wlwwwwlwwwwl w w 

u|uuuuluuuu| 

uluuuuluuuul WW 



_ A 
i_ A 

L_A 

w_ A 
_ A" 



One or two other lines furnish slightly different combina- 
tions : — 

" And they shout their tiny glee when the bright globes crack." 
w w I w w w w | w w | I K II 

" As a girl would unfurl her every fettered curl." 
w w | uu|l u|uuuu| A II 

We are not now discussing poetic thought, but rhythmically 
this is perfect. The great number of proceleusmatics gives a 
hurrying rapidity of motion, which is emphasised by the sub- 
stitution of spondees, dactyls, apparent anapaests or inverted 
dactyls (w w _), long trochees, and feet of the form w _ w. The 
anacrusis may be monosyllabic or dissyllabic, and the lines 
are catalectic, smoothly dovetailed into one another. 

Another poem, well known to all, seems incapable of ra- 
tional metrical description on any theory of counting accents 
or syllables only ; but when account is taken of its quantities, 
all becomes clear. The poem is Charles Lamb's " Old, Famil- 
iar Faces." 

" I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school days; 
All, all are gone, the old, familiar faces." 

w w — I luuuul II 

w w w w I luuuul II 

— — w I I wl — w w w | w I II 

The metrical structure is not even supported by rhyme ; the 
rhythm which throbbed in the poet's brain was self-sufficient, 
and his reliance on that self-sufficiency has been justified by 
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its universal acceptance. Possibly a greater poet might have 
hesitated to put forth what was so unlike all models in vogue ; 
but the form of stanza is not less beautiful for being unique. 
There are four feet or measures in the line, the last of which 
is everywhere dissyllabic, — a spondee, or what we may call, 
after the analogy of the inverted trochee, an inverted long 
trochee, since it has the times of the long trochee, but in 
reverse order. As was said above, the rhetorical pause sub- 
tracted from the time of the last syllable need not be indicated 
in the scheme, as we are not giving minute elocutionary direc- 
tions. The second foot of each line is usually dissyllabic, and 
never has four syllables ; its forms are the spondee, long tro- 
chee, inverted long trochee, dactyl, and inverted dactyl (w w _). 
The first foot is prevailingly trisyllabic, in various combina- 
tions, and only twice contains four syllables ; on the other 
hand, the third foot is prevailingly proceleusmatic, five out of 
twenty-one being trisyllabic. Here is abundant variety united 
to strict equality of line, except that possibly one line omits 
the thesis of the first foot, and in the last stanza two lines 
have an anacrusis, which in each instance fits into the last foot 
of the preceding line. Again, either pair of short syllables 
of the proceleusmatic admits in its place the two-timed tro- 
chee (-^), of the value J 3 J^ or J^ ^. The tendency toward 
this substitution is the stronger from the great preponderance 
of triple rhythm, to which the voice returns whenever a fair 
excuse is given. It should be noted also, that, as in the Greek, 
feet in f time have a secondary ictus on the third quarter, — 
a fact which assists in influencing the voice to render either 
half of such a foot as a two-timed trochee. As with tribrachs 
and cyclic dactyls, so with these proceleusmatics, the real 
character of the rhythm is not affected by a considerable 
number of such substitutions ; and yet the doubtful cases are 
not, after all, very numerous. To complete our view of the 
metre of this poem, a few detached lines, with their schemes, 
are subjoined. 

" Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies." 

w |uu I uv/uulul II 
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" Like an ingrate I left my friend abruptly." 

Auul \j\j\\j\j\j\j\\j\ II 

" Seeking to find the old, familiar faces." 
\j w I 1 \j \ — \j w \j I w i — II 

Or, if Lamb gave to "ingrate" its Latin accent, the line 
" Like an ingrate," etc., would be more regular, thus : — 

ww I I u|uuuu|ul II 

Lanier has called attention to the readiness with which f 
measures can be applied to comic purposes, and has given 
examples illustrative of this quality ; but no such effect is 
perceptible here. Nor is there any suggestion of such an 
effect in Robert Browning's Cavalier's Song, " Give a Rouse," 
whose metre breathes a rollicking defiance suited to the 
words. 

" King Charles, and who '11 do him right now ? 
King Charles, and who 's ripe for fight now ? 
Give a rouse : here 's in hell's despite now, 
King Charles 1 " 

| l_w | wwl IX 

I 1_ \j | \j \j 1 IX 

uv| uul l_w I I X 

(uul l_J I Uu |l_ul 1) 

I I I I i 1 I 

" Who gave me the goods that went since ? 
Who raised me the house that sank once ? 
Who helped me to gold I spent since ? 
Who found me in wine you drank once ? 
King Charles," etc. 

I uuluul IX 

I uuluu I |X 

_l_uu| I IX 

_|_vul I I X 

" To whom used my boy George quaff else, 
By the old fool's side that begot him ? 
For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 
While Noll's damned troopers shot him? 
King Charles," etc. 

w |_v/u| I IX 

wwl I uvIulI^ 

u| uu| I — \J I IX 

_| IvlIvlIX 
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Except in the third line of the chorus there can scarcely be 
a question about a single syllable ; the time is unequivocal 
and an essential part of the rhythm. It will be instructive 
to compare the metre of the following fragment of Tyrtaeus : 



■'Ayer*, <5 ^irdpras tv&vdpov 
Kovpoi irar&pm' TroKiarav, 
Acuq per irvv Trpo$d\€<r$e, 
S6pv 8' euTtfAjUios TriKKovTfs 
fi^i (pe(Se<r6ai ras £was ' 
ob yap irdrptov *rqi ^Trapra. 



I 



-I* 

— I A 
_l A 

— I A 

. _ i I I A 

ww I I I A 



.WW I WW 

. W W I WW 

-_ I — 



The substitutions are more various in the Cavalier's Song, 
but the movement and effect of the metre are the same in both ; 
the line is of the same length, with the same pause at the end, 
and the same variation in the number of syllables of the ana- 
crusis ; in both the same martial music rings out. 
The line of the chorus alluded to above, 

" Give a rouse ; here 's in hell's despite now," 

seems entirely capable of the two readings given. Personally 
I prefer the former, but the judgment of an elocutionist, or of 
Browning himself, might differ. 

Macaulay's " Naseby " is another piece of martial verse in 
| time, though now and then the metre limps a little. The 
first stanza will be sufficient. 

" O, wherefore come ye forth in triumph from the north, 
With your hands and your feet and your raiment all red ? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the winepress that ye tread ? " 



w w w w I 
l-w w I. 
I w w w w I 
I _ w w I. 



_ w 
. w w 



w w w w I A" 

ww I A 

I ww ww I A 

I w w w w I A 



The entire tempo is slower, in conformity with the senti- 
ment of the poem, although the feet are to a considerable 
extent proceleusmatic. In two consecutive lines, 

*' The general rode along to form us for the fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out and swelled into a shout." 
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ANJ\frj>IJ-^IAW!Jr 

\j I >uvw — w I I v \ w w \ A II 

w w I w\^y — w I I u luuuul A II 

the first complete foot assumes the character of §■ time. That 
is to say, it consists of a triplet, which we may call a two- 
timed tribrach, followed by a two-timed trochee. 

There is no need to quote further examples. Enough has 
been given to show that our verse is as distinctly quantitative, 
in the sense above explained, as that of the classic languages, 
and that, although § time is far more common, nevertheless 
we have abundant instances of \ time with all the kinds of 
feet occurring in the corresponding Greek metres. There is 
good reason for believing that, if English rhythm were uni- 
versally conceived of as genuinely quantitative, poets would 
find on native soil a better field for metrical experiment than 
that which a school of English poets have been working, in 
the endeavor to revive as exotics certain artificial schemes of 
rhyme once current in the Romance tongues. 

Coming now to the consideration of the laws which regulate 
the quantity of English syllables, we see at once that the laws 
of quantity in Greek or Latin are no guide. This fact it is, 
more than anything else, which has thrown students of Eng- 
lish metre off the track. That laws exist, however, and are 
intuitively recognized and obeyed, is clear from the fact that 
fairly good readers do not differ materially in their rendering 
of the same passage. The poet relies with confidence on the 
universal perception of his rhythmical plan, without the aid 
of any other notation than is found in the words. Complex- 
ity of law is not absence of law in phonetics, any more than 
in physics. Complete formulas, perhaps, cannot at present be 
stated ; but certain tendencies can be indicated, and partial 
formulas laid down to be tested and corrected later. 

And, first, it must not be forgotten that the terms long and 

7 
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short are merely relative. The natural speech of one person 
may be twice as rapid as that of another, so that the shorts 
of the latter, in point of absolute duration, may be no shorter 
than the longs of the former ; indeed, an equal or greater 
difference often appears in the speech of one individual at 
different moments. A recollection of this well-understood 
truth lessens the apparent strangeness of the elasticity of our 
quantities. The characteristic quality, the entire tone-color, 
of a syllable may be retained whether its duration be one 
second or one sixteenth of a second ; and the limits of cus- 
tomary variation are probably wider in English than in Latin 
or Greek. Again, as to duration, it is necessary to distin- 
guish between vowels and consonants in a given syllable ; for 
often it is wholly in the latter that the capacity for prolonga- 
tion resides. This has been noticed by Sweet, 1 who was led 
by his study of Danish pronunciation to observe and state 
some of the laws governing the variations of quantity in 
English consonants. And, finally, an important element to 
be considered is position in the foot, or the relation of the 
given syllable to thesis and arsis. Nearly if not quite every 
vowel and diphthong in our language, as spoken to-day, 
occurs in both quantities. 2 That diphthongs as well as vowels 
are frequently short, may be seen by any one who will read a 
page of English poetry ; the number of words, however, con- 
taining doubtful vowels or diphthongs, that is, vowels or diph- 
thongs which are, in the same word-form, now long and now 
short, is not so great as might seem at first sight ; for the 
variability of syllables resides largely, as was just said, in the 
consonants. Let us look more closely at these latter. 

It is evident that the five liquids (/, r, m, n, ng) are as capa- 
ble of prolongation as vowels, and may easily become vocalic, 
or syllable-making. Indeed, the vowels / and n are well rec- 
ognized in English, while vocalic r and m are widely current 
in careless pronunciation. But while remaining distinctly on 
the consonantal side of the line, the liquids are variable. For 
example, Mr. Sweet, in the paper above quoted (On Danish 

1 On Danish Pronunciation, Trans. Phil. Society, 1873-74, p. no. 

2 Cf. Sweet, Proceedings of Phil. Society, March 19, 1880. 
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Pronunciation), has shown that " they are [in detached words] 
long before voice, short before breath consonants," comparing 
build and built. Scarcely less variable are the sonant frica- 
tives and sibilants {v, th in the, z, zh), close beside which stand 
the corresponding surds (/, th, s, sh). In pronouncing a mute, 
also, the contact which prevents escape of breath endures for 
an appreciable time, during which the breath behind the bar- 
rier is gathering (in the sonants), or simply held (in the surds), 
for the more or less explosive exit. This period of contact is 
longer when the mute is succeeded by a rhetorical pause, or 
by certain consonants, than when succeeded immediately by 
a vowel in the same word, or an unaccented syllable of a fol- 
lowing word. The prolongation of a final surd mute is least 
easily detected in its real character, but is none the less real. 
What we call the doubling of such a consonant — as in cat- 
tail, sack-cloth, hop-pole — is the same thing exactly. 

When now we come to combinations of consonants, accus- 
tomed as we are to Latin and Greek rules, it is not the length 
of such combinations, but their shortness, their failure to make 
position, which needs explanation. Does not that explanation 
lie partly in our greater familiarity with combinations which 
to the Greek or Italian would have seemed wellnigh impos- 
sible to utter ? In one hundred trimeter lines, about twelve 
hundred syllables, taken in sets of from ten to twenty lines 
from the Prometheus of Aeschylus, there are twenty-eight 
syllables in which a vowel is followed, in the same or the next 
word, by three consonants, and none, as it happens, in which 
a vowel is followed by more consonants than three. In the 
same number of syllables (one hundred and twenty lines) 
taken in the same manner from various poems of Keats, — 
not an unmelodious writer, — there are one hundred and 
sixty-eight in which a vowel is followed by three consonant 
sounds, twenty-seven in which a vowel is followed by four 
consonant sounds, and one vowel followed by five consonants. 
Combinations of three or more consonants, then, are about 
seven times as frequent in English as in Greek ; while sets 
of four consonants, rare in Greek, and sets of five, probably 
unknown in Greek, are so common as to cause no difficulty to 
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our organs of speech. Such combinations have been rendered 
easy by incessant practice from babyhood, just as scores, per- 
haps thousands, of modern pianists glide easily over passages 
which no one in the world two centuries ago could possibly 
have played. 

One other principle is of great importance. The tendency 
toward rhythm in speech is so strong that the voice will 
rhythmize just as completely as possible the material supplied 
to it. And the lowest unit of rhythm practically recognized 
by the voice is not the single vowel or consonant, as is usually 
assumed, but the syllable, the next unit being the foot, as 
before denned. If possible, without too great sacrifice of 
other qualities demanded by the mind, the voice will gratify 
the ear by so hurrying over or delaying upon the individual 
sounds as first to make the feet equal, and, secondly, to make 
the constituent syllables bear similar relations to each other 
in the separate feet. In children the mind does not demand 
much regard to sense, while the ear is delighted with a rather 
monotonous rhythm ; hence it is that children recite simple 
verses with a certain kind of rhythmical perfection which, in 
them, is charming. Mental growth modifies without destroy- 
ing this universal tendency. The foot and syllable remain 
the lowest units. Accordingly, a syllable containing six con- 
sonants, like strengths, — to which, indeed, we generally give 
seven consonants by inserting a k sound after ng, — may, in 
connected discourse, take no more time than one containing 
a vowel of equal length, and four, three, or two of the same 
consonants, as string, sinks, ring. 

All statements of quantitative laws in English must take 
account of locality in the foot, and relations to other parts 
of the foot; and also, as involved ih this, whether the measure 
is in f or f time. The thesis, being fixed by the position 
of the principal word-accents, may be assumed as known. 
Taking into consideration these elements, tentative and par- 
tial statements of laws may be put in the following form. 

A. In triple time. 

1. The thesis becomes a triseme if the next syllable bears 
the ictus. No syllable can be placed in this position which is 
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incapable of such prolongation. Sweet, in saying that " short 
accented monosyllables [or accented final syllables] do not 
exist in English," leaves out of view the difference between 
detached words and connected speech ; the law holds only for 
certain connections. 

2. If the arsis is monosyllabic, a short vowel in thesis fol- 
lowed by a single consonant is not lengthened by the ictus ; 
the arsis is prolonged instead, giving the frequent inverted 
trochee (y— )• Many vowels and diphthongs usually consid- 
ered long are really short in thesis followed by monosyllabic 
arsis. Thus : — 

" Come from the dying moon, and blow." 
" A bower quiet for us and a sleep." 

There seems to be a strong tendency in our present pro- 
nunciation — stronger in some speakers than in others — 
towards shortening syllables in thesis, unless prevented by 
somewhat difficult consonants. Unemphatic the in thesis is 
always short, as in Matthew Arnold's fine line, — 

" From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit tea's unquiet way." 

3. Otherwise, with monosyllabic arsis, either vocalic or 
consonantal element of thesis, or both together, permit or 
require the thesis to be long. 

4. On the other hand, with arsis dissyllabic, the strong 
tendency is to make the thesis short, filling the measure thus 
with three equal notes. But rhetorical emphasis, or a long 
set of consonants, or a diphthong followed by consonants not 
easily compressible, lengthens a syllable which would be long 
before a monosyllabic arsis, so as to produce a cyclic dactyl 
or a dactyl of the form — a>. 

5. A monosyllabic arsis preceded by a short thesis always 
becomes long, often by prolongation of a syllable of such a 
character that in thesis it could not be long. 

6. A monosyllabic arsis after a long thesis is short if pos- 
sible, otherwise irrational. The same is true of a monosyl- 
labic anacrusis. Rhetorical emphasis or a word-accent in 
arsis tends to lengthen it. 
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7. In a dissyllabic arsis both syllables are short, if possible ; 
the lengthening of either by word-accent, or emphasis, or con- 
sonantal difficulties, is resisted, and felt as a ritardando. 

B. When these statements are applied to f time they 
require modification by the observance of two principles. 
First, the rhythmizing instinct, striving to maintain double 
time, here favors equality of adjacent syllables, in certain situ- 
ations, as strongly as in triple time it favors their inequality. 
Again, the influence of the secondary ictus, usually occurring 
on the third quarter of the foot, is similar to that of the 
primary ictus, though weaker. Accordingly, — 

1. The thesis extends to a half-note, or tetraseme, if the 
next syllable bears a primary accent ; it becomes an ordinary 
long if the next syllable bears the secondary ictus. The tetra- 
seme is far less frequent in \ rhythm than the triseme in £. 

2. The secondary ictus lengthens a syllable if the next 
syllable has the primary ictus. Whether a given ictus is 
primary or secondary must frequently be determined by the 
degree of emphasis upon it, sometimes by the length of the 
line. 

3. A primary or secondary thesis — if we may thus extend 
the meaning of that term — is made short, if possible, when 
followed by a primary or secondary arsis. 

4. A monosyllabic primary thesis becomes a triseme if the 
next syllable has the primary ictus. 

5. Of two successive syllables without ictus, the former is 
long and the latter short. This gives the form w _ w with 
no secondary ictus. 

6. Owing, however, to the greater frequency of triple 
rhythm, the two-timed trochee or tribrach is read, as was said 
before, whenever a fairly good excuse is given. 

A number of questions which arise in connection with 
the subject have not been touched upon, or have been only 
touched upon. The precise determination of the dividing line 
between syllables of the same word; the relation between 
metrical ictus, word-accent, and rhetorical emphasis ; the 
relation between the rhythm of prose and that of verse ; — 
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these and other topics would demand more attention if our 
limits permitted. The employment of the rest or pause 
within the line has not been dwelt upon, because only when 
the rest takes the place of an ictus does it become promi- 
nent. Doubtless, in a number of the lines noted above many 
readers would insert pauses where the schemes here given as- 
sume prolongation of the syllable. The difference is trifling, 
and often is only apparent. Frequently a final consonant is 
prolonged unconsciously to the speaker himself, and this long 
consonant fills out the time. But when real, this pause in 
the arsis is not usually measured by the ear ; only in rare 
instances does it play any important part in the construction 
of the rhythm. The vacant thesis, of course, is a different 
thing, but is not common, and has therefore been left out of 
view, since only an outline has been attempted. In general, 
also, it should be observed that individual differences in ways 
of reading a considerable number of words or lines do not in 
the least affect the correctness of the principles and views 
here set forth. That there is a substantial agreement among 
all readers, and that such schemes as are here given repre- 
sent that agreement with substantial accuracy, is beyond 
question. True, if one has no ear for musical rhythm and 
no knowledge of music, and at the same time has never been 
trained to read even the classic hexameter quantitatively, he 
may be unable to detect and describe the rhythm of his own 
or another's reading. And yet, even in such a person's read- 
ing, every listener whose consciousness of rhythm has been 
developed, musically or otherwise, detects at once the same 
inevitable, however unconscious, observance of time. 



